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_ The Blind 


THE BLIND. The extent of blindness in the 
United States is not accurately known, partly 
because of faulty enumeration but chiefly due 
to difficulty in defining who is to be classified 
as blind. A standard definition of blindness re- 
cently adopted declares that a person shall be 
considered blind who has “visual acuity of 
20/200 or less in the better eye with proper 
correction, or a limitation in the fields of vi- 
sion such that the widest diameter of visual 
field subtends an angular distance no greater 
than 20 degrees.”? Since only a relatively small 
_ number of persons with defective sight have 
had actual visual tests, the number of blind 
persons in the United States, in terms of that 
definition, is not definitely known. 

From 1830 to 1930 the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, United States Department of Commerce, 
reported the number, ages, and so forth, of 
blind people discovered; but the data proved 
to be so incomplete and unrepresentative of 
the total blind population that the item on 
blindness was omitted from the 1940 census. 
The last census of the blind, that of 1930, 
listed 63,489 blind persons. The National 
Health Survey, made in 1935-1936, gave an 
estimate of 107,000 blind persons in the 
United States, not including 10,000 living in 
institutions. A study made in 1943 applied the 
rates made in this Survey to the total popula- 
- tion of 1940, as given by the census, and states 
that an estimate of more than 121,000 blind 
persons is thus obtained.* The same rates give 
an estimated 126,000 for 1942. The author of 
the study maintains that these estimates are 
too low and concludes that the aggregate 
- number of blind in the United States in 1940 
may have been approximately 215,000 to 240,- 
ooo. An unpublished estimate recently made 
by Ralph G. Hurlin, director of the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, places the number of the blind at ap- 
proximately 230,000. This estimate has been 
adopted by many as the best approximation of 
the number of the blind in this country. 

The National Health Survey enumeration 
reported the following percentage distribution 


by age groups: under twenty-five years of age, 
5.8 per cent; ages twenty-five to forty-nine, 
17.3 per cent; ages fifty to seventy-four, 47.2 
per cent; and age seventy-five and over, 29.7 
per cent. Thus blindness in the United States 
is seen to be predominatingly.an old age prob- 
lem. The Survey also states that blindness 1s 
most prevalent among the groups least fa- 
vored economically. It cites the high rate of re- 
lief found among the blind, pointing out that 
in the winter of 1935-1936 nearly one-third of 
the blind were in families on relief and an- 
other third were in families not on relief but 
with annual incomes of less than $1,000. Less 
than 3 per cent had annual incomes of $3,000 
or more. These economic factors, however, 
have since changed considerably, as evidenced 
by the continued drop in the number of recipi- 


‘ents of aid to the blind under Title X of the 
Social Security Act, discussed later. 


From the above estimates it will be noted 
that at least one person, and perhaps two, in 
every thousand in this country is blind. While 
blindness may not be as’ extensive in the 
United States as in other countries, this ratio 
of non-sighted to sighted people is too large in 


‘view of the possibilities of prevention and the 


increasing opportunities for restoration of vi- 
sion. 
Causes of Blindness 

Causes of blindness are also difficult to state 
accurately, because of inadequate records. In 
an authoritative study’ published in 1934 the 


percentage distribution of blindness according 


to cause is reported as follows: disease, 54.4 
per cent; accident or other injury, 16.5 per 
cent; other definitely reported causes, 2.6 per 
cent; and causes indefinitely or inaccurately re- 
ported, 25.5 per cent. In the first classification, 
cataract, glaucoma, atrophy of the optic nerve, 
ophthalmia neonatorum, and trachoma rank 
highest, in the order given, as specific affec- 
tions of the eye. Several general diseases — 
notably measles, meningitis, and scarlet fever 
— are also identified as causes of considerable 


blindness. 
1 See Best, infra cit. 


More recent and perhaps more accurate clas- 

sifications are those issued by the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind’ from reports re- 
ceived from 44 residential schools and day 
school classes in nine cities, covering 4,604 pu- 
pils during the school year 1941-1942. These 
data are cross-classified by etiology and by 
type and site of eye affections, according to a 
standard classification developed by the Com- 
mittee. Causes by percentage according to eti- 
ology are given as follows: infectious diseases, 
24 per cent; trauma, 7.7 per cent; poisonings, 
0.1 per cent; neoplasms, 2.8 per cent; general 
‘diseases, 1.4 per cent; prenatal origin, 52.4 per 
cent; etiology undetermined or not specified, 
11.6 per cent. Causes classified by type and 
site of infection are: eyeball, 32.6 per cent (in- 
cluding glaucoma, myopia, buphthalmos, and 
structural anomalies); conjunctiva, 0.1 per 
cent; cornea, 11.7 per cent (including kera- 
titis, ulceration, and other affections); iris and 
ciliary body, 6.9 per cent (including iritis and 
sympathetic ophthalmitis); crystalline lens, 
16.3 per cent (chiefly cataract); choroid and 
retina, 12 per cent (including choroiditis, de- 
tached retina, and retinal hemorrhage); optic 
nerve and cortical visual centers, 16.9 per cent 
(including optic nerve atrophy and retrobul- 
- bar and intracranial lesions); vitreous, 1 per 
cent; and miscellaneous and ill-defined, 3.5 
per cent. 

A report by the Social Security Board, indi- 
cating the results of a study of eye examina- 
tion records in 20 of the states administering 
aid to the blind, is now in preparation. 

For a discussion of activities carried on in 
the field of blindness prevention, see SicHT 
CONSERVATION. 


Educational Provisions for the Blind 


The first turn from the giving of alms to in- ; 


stitutional care, with an educational objective, 
occurred in Paris in 1784. Valentin Hauy, 
moved by the derision directed at blind musi- 
cians in a cafe, founded a school for the blind 
and developed an embossed type for their in- 


1 Organized in 1933 by the American Foundation 
for the Blind and the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. 


struction. From this beginning there de- 
veloped a new attitude, namely, that the blind 


could be taught and were entitled to that op- 


portunity. 

Interest in the blind in fers stems from 
this changed attitude toward the sightless in 
France. Dr. John D. Fisher, a young Boston 
physician, came in contact with the school of 
Hauy in Paris in 1826 and resolved to develop 


a similar program for the blind in his own 
country. He enlisted a group of friends and se- 
cured from the Massachusetts Legislature, in 


1829, a charter to form a school which, after a 
succession of names, is now the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 
At about the same time, interest in the blind 
stirred in other parts of the country and— 


schools were opened in New York and in 


Philadelphia. From the pioneer work of these 
three schools, interest in the blind reached out 
until today there is opportunity for every blind 
child in America to secure an education com- 
parable to that open to seeing boys and girls. 
There are now 58 residential schools for the 
blind, and 22 cities provide Braille classes in 
the public schools. These educational oppor- 
tunities usually begin at the kindergarten level 
and continue through high school. In some 
states, pupils are sent to nearby high schools — 
for instruction in the upper grades, the blind 
school providing residence, books, appliances, 
and tutorial assistance. The same situation 
sometimes applies to students attending col- 
lege, but preferably arrangements are made so 
that blind students may live at colleges inde- 
pendent of schools for the blind. The ablest 
blind students continue .on to professional 
schools. To do this successfully, special read- 


ing service is needed since many texts are not 
available in Braille. Sixteen states provide state 


funds for the payment of readers, and there — 
are a number of scholarships available to help 
students. No figures are available regarding 
the number of blind students in colleges and 
universities. Enrollment in the 58 residential - 
schools and the Braille classes in the 22 cities — 
as of January 1, 1944, was something under six 
thousand. About 500 of these students were in 
the Braille classes. The enrollment for 1944 is 


much lower than that of the preceding year, 
due partly to the declining rate in all schools 
but chiefly to the fact that many older boys 
and girls have left school to enter war indus- 
tries. 

The chief philanthropic concern for the 
blind until recently has been to provide an 
adequate education on the theory that with 
good training young blind people would find 
suitable occupations in their home communi- 
ties. To supplement individual effort, a few 
shops especially for blind adults were opened. 
Organizations supported by private philan- 
_thropy were established, such as one in Massa- 


chusetts whose name, The Massachusetts As-: 


sociation for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind, implies the attitude of many. 
Individual cases of need were helped, how- 
ever; assistance was given to those wishing to 
get started in business; and, in some degree, 
medical and eye care were provided. Many of 
these organizations attracted the interest of 
philanthropic people who contributed to their 
support. 


Governmental Provision for the Blind 


While legislative provision for blind assist- 
ance from public funds was made in Indiana 
in 1840, in New York City in 1866, and in 
Ohio in 1896, all of these laws were later re- 
pealed and it was not until after 1900 that 
large organized public programs for the blind, 
beyond those of education, really got under 
way. The oldest state law providing aid which 
has been in continuous existence is that which 
was enacted in Illinois in 1903. In 1907 Massa- 
-chusetts established the first state commission 
for the blind. Now nearly every state main- 
tains an agency to assist blind adults or makes 
provision for assistance through some state de- 
partment. While the first commissions were 
separate entities, now most of them are divi- 
sions of the departments of welfare or educa- 
tion. In the earlier days the objective was to 
assist blind persons to use their training in in- 
dustry, private enterprise, or sheltered work- 
shops supperted by the state or voluntary or- 
ganizations. Assistance from public funds was 
given to newly blinded persons. Home teach- 


ers and home industries, with outlets through 
sales, were introduced. Registers were estab- 
lished to list all blind persons in the respective 
states. All of these programs were originally 
financed by the states, supplemented by volun- 
tary organizations. 

The first federal funds appropriated espe- 
cially for the blind were made available in 
1879, when $10,000 annually was designated 
to the American Printing House for the Blind 
to provide books for schools for the blind. 
This amount has been increased from time to 
time until the American Printing House now 
has an annual federal appropriation of $125,- 
ooo. Its program has been extended to include 
the preparation of appliances and “talking 


book” apparatus and records. From funds 


other than those provided by the federal gov- 
ernment the American Printing House pub- 
lishes 15 Braille periodicals, including the 
Braille edition of a popular magazine. 

In 1931 the Pratt-Smoot Bill made federal 
funds available to provide reading matter for 
the adult blind through the Library of Con- 
gress. This legislation was later amended to 
include the production of “talking book” rec- 
ords. In June, 1944, the appropriation was in- 
creased to $500,000 a year and broadened so 
that “talking book” machines can be provided 
and kept in repair through federal funds. The 
original “books,” pioneered by the American 
Foundation for the Blind, were provided 
through Work Projects Administration funds. 
Today the records are processed by the Foun- 
dation and the American Printing House for 
the Blind, and embossed books, provided un- 
der this Act, are made by five printing houses 
for the blind in this country. Both “talking 
book” records and embossed books are distrib- 
uted postage free to the adult blind through 27 
regional libraries. 

The outstanding piece of federal legislation 
affecting the blind is the Social Security Act, 
enacted in 1935. Title X of this Act provides a 
matching of federal funds with state funds for 
financial aid to needy blind persons. See Pus- 
Lic AssIsTANCE. The immediate effect of this 
legislation was to enlarge the work of state 
commissions for the blind and also to bring 


into being state agencies where they had not 
previously existed. Aid to the blind under this 
program, as reported for June, 1944, was re- 
ceived by 73,883 individuals in an amount to- 
taling $2,125,645. The average payment for the 
month was $28.77. (These figures include Mis- 
souri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania, states which 
carry on programs for the blind without fed- 
eral participation. Delaware and Alaska do not 
administer aid to the blind.) In evaluating the 
number of recipients it must be recalled that to 
receive money under the Social Security Act a 
person has to be classified as needy; and also 
that in many states blind persons, upon reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five years, are transferred 
to the old age assistance program. 

In 1936 the Randolph-Sheppard Act au- 
thorized the opening of vending stands in 
public buildings for the sale of newspapers, 
periodicals, confections, and tobacco products, 
by licensed blind persons. The Act has been 
administered through the Office of Education 
in the Federal Security Agency. Legislation is 
now being prepared to transfer this program 
to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, cre- 
ated under the Barden-LaFollette Act of 1943, 
and located in the Federal Security Agency. In 
1938 the Wagner-O’Day Act was passed, re- 
quiring federal departments to buy certain 
needed supplies such as brooms, mops, pillow- 
cases, and so forth, from workshops for the 


blind, at a fair market price. This brought a 
great deal of business to established work-. 


shops for the blind. The war has tremendously 
increased this opportunity for work. In the 
past year 56 non-profit workshops for the 
blind, located in 32 states, have participated in 
- government business in the amount of $10,- 
000,000, and blind workmen engaged in 
manufacturing these products have received 
over $1,000,000 in wages. One workshop re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” award for meri- 
torious setvice and two other shops received 
the Maritime “M” for excellence of work in 
behalf of the merchant marine. 

During the year 1943 two important pieces 
of legislation, which included blindness with 
other forms of disability, were enacted. The 
Clark-Walsh Act authorized the Veterans Ad- 


ministration to set up a program for the re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans. The Barden- 
LaFollette Act extended the provisions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920. Little 
had been done for the blind under the Act of | 
1920, but the Barden-LaFollette Act offers 
greatly enlarged opportunity for federal as- 
sistance to the blind. The federal government 
will now reimburse any state for 50 per cent 
of its expenditures for “any service necessary 
to render a disabled individual fit to engage in 
a remunerative occupation.” Rehabilitative 
training and medical examinations will be 
provided to all employable handicapped indi- 
viduals. Medical and surgical care, hospitali- 
zation, prosthetic devices, maintenance while 
in training, and transportation will be pro- 
vided for those who pass a means test. In addi- 
tion, the federal government will reimburse 
the states for expenditures incurred in the ad- 
ministration of the program. These may in- 
clude the salary and travel of vocational coun- 


-selors and placement agents. The law defi- 


nitely states that that part of the program per- 
taining to the blind shall be administered by 
existing state agencies for the blind. Such a 
state agency must prepare a plan, which is 
presented to the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for approval; and after approval its ad- 
ministration will be vested in the state agency. 
An amendment was attached to the last in- 
come tax law which permits blind persons to 
deduct up to $500 for special services needed 
by the blind. See VocationaL REHABILITA- 


.TION. 


The war has offered unusual opportunities 
to the blind. During the past year the unique 
situation has existed of employers actually ad- 


-vertising for blind workers; and in one city — 


Brooklyn — the agencies for the blind stated 
that there was not an employable blind person 
in the community who was not at work. War 
has brought to the blind a new economic 


parity with seeing people. 


Care of the War-Blinded 


Although the Clark-Walsh Act vests au- 
thority for the rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors in the Veterans Administra- 


= ae 


tion the program is not working out exactly 
that way in so far as the blind are concerned. 
In view of the fact that the first approach to 
the newly blinded person must be made before 
his hospitalization is complete, and therefore 
before he is discharged from the Army or 
Navy and becomes eligible for benefits under 
the Veterans Administration, it was agreed in 
December, 1943, that the Army would estab- 
lish a center for personal and social readjust- 
ment, adjacent to a general hospital. The hos- 
pital designated was the Valley Forge General 


Hospital in Phoenixville, Pa. Also a small - 


_number of blinded cases were admitted to the 

Letterman General Hospital in San Francisco, 
but later transferred to Dibble General Hospi- 

tal, Palo Alto, Calif. The Navy began to send 
its blinded men to the Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia. In all of these centers, prelimi- 
“nary programs for retraining blinded person- 
nel were set up. In July, 1944, a center for the 
_retraining of blinded servicemen was opened 

at a former boys’ school in Avon, Conn., and 
_ designated as Old Farms Convalescent Hospi- 
_tal. A staff has been assembled and facilities 
planned for 200 men. In March, 1944, the Sec- 
| retary of War stated that there had been 75 
cases of blindness up to that time — 70 from 
the Army, 3 from the Navy, and 2 German 
prisoners. An unofhcial estimate made in Sep- 
| tember, 1944, indicated that there were at that 





| time 250 blinded servicemen. 


As soon as the men at these centers are sufh- 
ciently adjusted to be able to take specialized 
training or to be returned to their homes, they 
will be discharged from the Army or Navy 


and come under the direction of the Veterans 


| Administration. The Veterans Administra- 
tion does not plan to set up a special training 


_center. Men received from the centers will be 
placed out for retraining in already existing 
institutions such as special schools or colleges, 
‘or in shops for the blind, or under the direc- 
‘tion of organizations having helpful pro- 





| grams. Veterans’ pensions for blindness range 


from $80 a month, for 20/200 vision; to $175 
for total blindness. These sums are increased 
for additional disabilities. See SrrvicEMEN 
AND VETERANS. 
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